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Whether you have a week or just a weekend, you'll 






















enjoy it more when you let yourself go in the never- 
ending whirl of fun and action at Harolds Club in 
Reno. Now, with our new addition, there’s more to 
do and see than ever before. 


Three exciting show centers have made Harolds 
Club one of the largest entertainment palaces in 
America. In the world famous 7th Floor Fun Room 





you'll discover a glittering array 
of some of the brightest stars 
of show business, while in the 
intimate atmosphere of Harolds 
Silver Dollar Room and Arch 
Lounge you'll enjoy continuous 





entertainment from dusk ’til 





| dawn presented by some of the 
top lounge acts in show 
business. Throughout 
the year, there’s more 
to enjoy at Harolds Club. 
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WONDERFUL GIFT IDEA... FOR YOUR 
RELATIVES AND FRIENDS, A SUB- 
SCRIPTION TO NEVADA IS A PERFECT 
CHRISTMAS REMEMBRANCE. 


We will send the next six issues in 
vour name, six issues crammed with 
sparkling color pages and articles as 
fresh as the scent of sagebrush. You 
won’t find a better way of giving to 
your friends this year. 


AND SO CONVENIENT — Just fill out 
the envelope enclosed with this issue 
and send us a check. We do the 
rest — we will send a subscription 
announcement in your name and 
a copy of this issue in a special 
Christmas gift envelope if we may 
have your order by December 20. 
Do it today! 





WALL JAMES ON NEVADA 


By Anthony Amaral 


It seemed like Mother Nature was sure agreeable that day when the little 
black colt came to the range world, and tried to get a footing with his long 
wobblety legs on the brown prairie sod. Short stems of new green grass was 
trying to make their way up thru last year’s faded growth, and reaching for the 
sun’s warm rays. Taking in all that could be seen, felt, and inhaled, there was no 
day, time, nor place that could beat that spring morning on the sunny side of 
the low prairie butte where Smoky the colt was born ... there was no human 
around to make a fuss over him and try to steady him on his feet for them first 
few steps. Smoky was just a little range colt and all the company he had that 
first morning of his life was his watchful mammy .. . 


These are the opening words of the cow country 
classic, Smoky, the story of a range horse. .. . 


Continued on page 6 








One of four books about the cowboy way of life that 
Will James wrote in Nevada, Smoky was widely 
applauded by critics. The New York Times reached 
high to praise the story, calling it “the Black 
Beauty of the cow country.” 

Smoky was written without the Wild West frills 
that characterize other works of the period. Deep 
rooted in western lore and western ways and written 
in a language that has the gloss of the cowboy 
vernacular, Smoky rings with the mood and tempo 
of the horse culture days in the American West. 
It is an honest portrayal of an era, and as long as 
cattle graze on rangeland and cowboys ride horses, 
Smoky will be read. 

Will James wrote his horse story in 1926 in a 
small rock studio in Washoe Valley south of Reno. 
It is understandable that James did his best writing 
in Nevada since it was here that he acquired the 
background for his later work. A Nevada horse, a 
professional rodeo bronc named Happy, also re- 
lates James to Nevada, for it was this horse that 
steered James from his buckaroo ways and turned 
him into a full time author. 

But before James would have that notion to swap 
his saddle for a writing desk, he was a drifting cow- 
boy. He came from Canada in the early 1900’s as a 
youth bursting with ambition to be a rider. After 
wandering through Montana, Wyoming and Idaho, 
he came to Nevada and stayed. Through this desert 
land he traveled lackadaisically as sagebrush in the 
wind, riding from ranch to ranch, hiring out to ride 
the rough edges off broncs for three dollars a head. 

James was called a boomer cowboy because he 
never stayed long at any one job. With a riding 
horse and pack horse he preferred simply to roam 
about, living under the stars and seeing the country. 

Cowboys who never met James have said that 
his trail could be traced from Las Vegas to Tusca- 
rora, just by the sketches of bucking horses he left 
in ranch bunkhouses and in line cabins along the 
old forgotten cowboy trails. | 

Another bit of James’ artistry gave him wider, 
though less savory, recognition. In the fall of 1914 
he and a cowboy friend were riding south from Ely. 
They came upon a small herd of cattle wearing the 
brand of the Swallow Brothers Ranch in White 
Pine County. Since the cattle seemed to be drifting 
without escort, James and his partner proceeded to 
herd them—across the state line and into Utah. 
From there the cattle were shipped by rail to Den- 
ver. James was caught in this cattle caper and sen- 
tenced to the Nevada State Prison in Carson City. 
His partner, holding the cash from the cattle sale, 


was never. apprehended. 
After serving a year James was paroled. He 


drifted again, served in the army just before the 
Armistice, and then, in 1919, rode into Reno where 











“T liked to break horses while alone at some camp ... The only | 
thing I didn’t like about being alone was while I was handling 
my horses I’d have to break away and do my own cooking.” 

















“Ever since some of the prairie ranges . . . was took up 
by homesteaders, and the old cow trails was being 
stopped by the barb wire of the nesters, the cowboy’s 
been on the move, hitting out for the tall and uncut 
and looking for where the hills was too steep to be 
plowed.” 


he joined with two cowboy friends, Fred Conradt 
and Elmer Freel. On and off this trio had rodeoed, 
chased wild horses in eastern Nevada and worked 
together breaking ranch horses. At the moment 
they had something else in common—all were flat 
broke and without hope of finding ranch work in 
that fall of 1919. Had it not been for Fred’s mother 
who fed them all, Elmer and James, at least, would 
also have been fairly hungry. It appeared they had 
hit the bottom and would have to obtain town 
employment. 

Out at the fairgrounds, where James and Elmer 
were living and sleeping in a barn stall, the three 
of them were tossing ideas about what to do next. 
Fred perked up with a suggestion: “Why not put 
on a bronc show, and take up a collection?” Fred 
owned three broncs which he rented out to travel- 
ling shows and rodeos. The idea caught hold, since 
anything beat working for town wages. 

To a pasture just off Virginia street, near the 
V &T Railroad tracks, the cowboys went to choose 
horses and give them a ride. By pulling straws, Fred 
drew the chestnut named Soleray, Elmer got Hell- 
Morgan, and James drew Happy. 


Fred eared Happy down as James threw his rop- 
ing saddle over the horse. James knew better than 
to use a roping saddle on a bronc, but it was all he 
had and besides, Fred had said that Happy was a 
bit played out from a recent rodeo and should be 
a breeze for James to ride. 

Actually, it wasn’t the saddle that put a touch 
of doubt into James’ mind, it was the 26-inch 
tapederos that hung from the stirrups. James had 
a menacing hunch that he should remove them be- 
fore climbing aboard but the hunch wasn’t power- 
ful enough. 

He slipped into the saddle, settled himself firmly, 
and nodded to Fred to release Happy’s ears. Im- 
mediately Happy leaped into a series of pile-driving 
jolts. The bucks were hard, but James easily fol- 
lowed the rhythm of Happy’s leaps and was be- 
ginning to enjoy the ride. 

Maybe Happy sensed James’ over-confidence, for 
in a sudden change of maneuvering, the horse came 
to a shuffling stop and bowed his neck. James set 
his body, anticipating that Happy would now erupt 
in a hard, forward leap. But Happy was dealing the 
cards. He reared up and whirled in a backward 
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One of James’ first drawings—made for a rodeo poster in 1920. 


spin that threw James’ timing off completely. Hap- 
py pulled hard with his head, taking James forward 
over his neck and causing him to lose his left stir- 
rup. James fished for the stirrup with his foot but 
Happy lunged and spun into twisting bucks. That 
tapedero swung the stirrup like a kite in a wild 
wind. 

James stuck to Happy, however, and for a few 
moments it appeared that the bronc was about to 
quit. He floated from hard jolts to easy crow hops. 
There were trees ahead and James reckoned that 
Happy might just take a notion to stampede and 
clear a way through them. Deciding at this point 
that it would be better to hop off the horse, James 
braced himself on the saddle horn and prepared to 
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swing his right leg over the saddle and slide off. 
Just as he began to ease himself up he spied the 
railroad tracks flashing glares of light from the sun, 
and attempted to settle back in the saddle until 
Happy detoured away from the tracks. 

It happened mighty quick. 

As James started to ease from the saddle, Happy 
changed gears again, switching from his crow hop- 
ping to a renewed effort to flip his rider. For a 
man who was almost half way off the horse those 
bucks were hard to sit. One last big jolt and Happy 
tossed James, landing him between the railroad 
tracks and striking his head against one of the 
rails. He was out, cold as a wedge. 

A doctor was called and he worked for thirty 

Continued on page 58 
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A fleet of busses takes them to the snow. 


by the wholesale—hundreds of youngsters turn out for the classes 
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near Reno every week. 
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he ritual begins early every Saturday morn- 
ing in Reno and Sparks during the winter 
ski season. Youngsters from throughout the 
area, fifth graders to high school age, trek to board- 
ing places in the two cities and excitedly crowd 
into the special busses that take them to the ski 
slopes a few miles to the south. Then, for the next 
few hours, the snow covered hills above Lake Tahoe 


ce 





become alive with activity as hundreds of children 
go about the exhilarating yet serious business of 
learning to ski. 

In operation since 1949, the now nationally fa- 
mous Reno-Sparks Junior Ski Program has become 
one of the largest, most successful operations of its 
type in existence. Sponsored by the Reno Recrea- 
tion Department the program is not designed to 
turn out professional or championship skiers, al- 
though there is every indication that some really 


Eager to go! The children ready their gear for the slopes. The Junior Ski Program, one of the largest 
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top-flight young athletes may emerge here in the 
next few years. The program has a more modest 
goal, however—simply to develop as many compe- 
tent young skiers as possible, to make them feel at 
home on the slopes and encourage them to take 
advantage of the unusually fine facilities they have 
in northwestern Nevada. 

The program was a success from the day it 





$ fe 


started in 1949 and, in fact, is now attracting “sec- 
ond generation” students, sons or daughters of par- 
ents who completed the course while they were 
still in school. Last year over 2,000 youngsters 
from Reno and Sparks signed up for the program, 
a truly amazing turnout, and this year an increase 
of about ten percent is expected. 

Credit for the popularity of the operation goes 
largely to its director, Norman Olsen of the Reno 
Recreation Department and the team of instructors 


in the nation, began in 1949. 
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An instructor is about 
to make the stem 
christie look easy. — 

Carson City and other 
towns in the area 

sponsor student 
instruction programs as 
do Reno and Sparks. 


working with him. Under Olsen are eight head in- 
structors, and under each of these are ten additional 
voluntary instructors, making a total of 80 men 
and women who are on the slopes actively working 
with the youngsters every Saturday. 

Hauling 2,000 children to and from the ski area 
might appear to be an overwhelming chore yet the 
massive transportation operation goes as smoothly 
every week as other aspects of this well-managed 
program. From 14 to 20 buses are used to trans- 
port the children and the cost of the ride is only 
$1.75, a fee that includes full supervision and ski 
instruction from ten in the morning until three in 
the afternoon, Classes are held at Sky Tavern un- 
der a lease arrangement with the operators of the 
resort. When their busses arrive at Sky Tavern the 
youngsters assemble at a meeting point on the lower 
“bunny,” or beginner’s hill. Here they are divided 
into groups according to experience. Some are there 
for the first time on skis, while others have pro- 
gressed to the stage where they may ride the T bar 
or chair lifts. Instruction continues all day except 
for lunch break, needless to say a favorite part of 
the day for the children. The lunch arrangement is 
optional—some bring their own sandwiches and 
milk; others, if they want, may eat in the resort’s 
dining rooms. There to assist with the program, in 
addition to thé competent team of instructors, are 
two first-aid experts, a repairman who mends broken 
gear, several bus and hill supervisors plus staff 
members who handle the various other, often un- 
predictable, chores. An ambulance, fortunately 
rarely needed, is there on a stand-by basis in case 
of a serious accident. 

Such a large scale program is costly to run but 
money is no problem in this ski-minded community, 
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and expenses are shared by the Reno-Sparks Recre- 
ation Department, the county schools and by vari- 
ous service and ski clubs in the area. 


SKIING—A FAMILY SPORT 


Children progress rapidly once they get the feel 
of their skis. In a matter of weeks they move out 
of: the freshman bracket and start to ride the. lifts. 
From that point, it is merely a matter of practice 
and refinement, the beginning of real enjoyment of 
the sport that has been called “the next best thing 
to flying.” 


More and more people in the Reno area are tak- 
ing to the slopes these days, and the sport of skiing, 
undoubtedly stimulated by the Junior Ski Program, 
is turning into a booming business. The trend is 
toward family skiing. No longer is this a sport re- 
garded as difficult or hazardous, a pastime for only 
the hardy few. Everyone can have fun on skis and 
they are doing so—turning out in droves to test 
the many fine facilities conveniently close at hand. 

The Lake Tahoe area is blessed with an abun- 
dance of exceptionally fine facilities. In this snowy 
corner of the mighty Sierra Nevadas there are at 
least ten major ski resorts: Squaw Valley, Sugar 
Bowl, Heavenly Valley, Granlibakken, Alpine 
Meadows, Soda Springs, Donner Ski Ranch, Slide 
Mountain Ski Bowl, Mount Rose Ski Resort and, a 
bit further south on U.S. 395, the Mammouth area 
where the season is usually somewhat longer. 

Most of the modern winter resorts near Reno 
have a wide range of facilities, with services for the 
beginner as well as the advanced expert and ac- 
commodations for all, children as well as adults. 
The facilities at the Reno Ski Area, for example, 
are typical of what is available. Located only 24 
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miles south of Reno, and but 20 miles as the crow 
flies from Squaw Valley, site of the 1960 Winter 
Olympics, the Reno Ski Area has just about every- 
thing the sportsman requires. Located here are two 
large ski bowls, one at Slide Mountain, the other at 
Mount Rose. Both are reached via the Mount Rose 
highway, State Route 27 south of Reno, which soars 
up into some of the most spectacular, high-altitude 
scenery in the West. The highway is surfaced, of 
course, and well maintained through the winter by 
Highway Department crews, although the summit 
area leading to Lake Tahoe is sometimes tempo- 
rarily closed during the heavy storm periods. Access 
to the ski areas, even during the stormiest days, is 
almost always possible. 

Driving into the ski country from Reno, one 
comes first to Sky Tavern in the Mount Rose Re- 
sort Area which, as mentioned previously, is head- 
quarters for the Junior Ski Program. Sky Tavern is 
a complete hotel with dining rooms, a bar and shops. 
Here at this long-established resort are a T bar lift, 
1,800 feet long with a rise of 650 feet, a Baco lift, 
four rope tows and a 40-meter jump where college 
and other competition meets are held annually. 

Above Sky Tavern is the fine new Mount Rose 
Ski Lodge,. just now being completed in fact. This 
resort has a new T bar lift and two double chair 
lifts. Continuing up the highway a bit further, one 
reaches the Slide Mountain Ski Bowl, site of the 
alternate downhill ski racing course for the Olym- 
pics. This bowl features three double chair lifts, 
two of which have been carrying skiers for several 
years, while the third, called the “Smallest Chair 
Lift in the West,” has just been opened. The long- 
est of the three lifts rises to the top of Slide Moun- 
tain, 9,600 feet high, from where an unforgettable 
panorama of the surrounding countryside opens up. 
From the top of the runs here, one can see Lake 
Tahoe, Reno, Carson City and the high ranges in 
central Nevada. Besides the chair lifts there are 
four rope tows to serve the nine runs on the kig 
hill, all varying in length and some more difficult 
than others. All nine runs bear names that have a 
distinctly western ring: Fremont, Bonanza, Central 
Pacific, Northwest Passage, Bull Whip, Washoe 
Zephyr, Gold Run, Junior National and—more or 
less inevitable in Nevada—the Silver Dollar. The 
Petit Chalet lies conveniently close and is a popular 
eating and warming up spot, with ski repair and 
other services available. 

This, in a nutshell, is what the skier finds when 
he visits the Reno Ski area, some of the finest facili- 
ties and slopes in the West, and representative of 
the entire resort complex in this part of the moun- 
tains. When it comes to skiing Nevadans are doubly 
fortunate. Not only do they have the snow and the 
hills, but also the wisdom to go out and enjoy them. 
Ask any youngster who participates in the Junior 
Ski Program, He will tell you enthusiastically how 
much fun it is to be up there on the slopes, zoom- 
ing along like a jet pilot—and incidentally gaining 
the skills that may one day make him a champion. 























By Molly Magee 


* DOUBLE TROUBLE « 








Towns have personalities, just as do people. And 
word gets around among the gentry of the open road 
which ones to avoid, and which ones will greet the 
weary traveler with a friendly word and a helping 
hand. Surely the town of Austin belongs in this 
latter category, and for this reason it is more than 
strange there is never a gypsy seen there, nor has 
been in twenty years. 

At one time gypsy caravans were common, and 
it was nothing unusual to hear the halting motors 
of their over-loaded cars, driven by dark, cut-throat 
men, as they struggled up the steep grade into 
town. Out of every crack and opening hung bright- 
eyed gypsy children with uncombed hair and flash- 
ing smiles. Aloof and mysterious beside the satur- 








nine men and restless children sat the gypsy women, 
dressed gaudy-gay in sunset colors. 

Sheriff Hammond always worried when the gyp- 
sies came through Austin. Their fingers were light 
for silver mounted headstalls and bits. Their eyes 
were quick to spot a straying chicken, plump and 
ready for the pot. 

But the townspeople loved to see the gypsies 
come. The Austin children stared, round eyed, at 
the lean, wild, carefree, wicked gypsy boys and girls. 
And the Austin women drew close around the 
gypsy women wanting their fortunes told, wanting 
to hear again, and yet again, the romantic, never 
realized tale of a wealthy stranger who would carry 
them far away on a long sea voyage. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY FLORENCE KERECHUK 





Why did the gypsies stop coming to Austin? 

The great, transcontinental Highway Fifty in its 
route across Nevada bisects the town. Pinyon cov- 
ered slopes make an ideal campsite for travelers who 
like to sleep under the stars. The gentle, isolated 
little town of Austin would seem to be the realiza- 
tion of a gypsy’s dream. Why, then, do they now 
avoid it? What happened? 

I never knew, until one day I heard the story of 
Slim Maine, and how he out-gypsied the gypsies. 

Slim was a railroad man from Arkansas. He 
happened into Austin one day on the old narrow 
gauge. Tall and thin, a man who would rather lean 
than stand, lie than lean, Slim had a slow, nasal 
voice like an ungreased hinge. 

He got off the train at Austin. The reason he got 
off was not that he wanted to see Austin. It was 
simply that Austin was the end of the line. And 
having got off the train, he somehow never got 
around to getting back on and leaving. 

In Austin he met an Indian maiden called Amy. 
She did all she could to make Slim feel at home. 
And so successful was she, that he married her. 

Amy was an heiress. Her father’s family had 
been living around Austin for two thousand years. 
And her father, Chief Toi Toi, had a bit of property 
some forty miles north of Austin known as Cowboy 
Rest. The restful name no doubt appealed to travel 
weary Slim. And it was there Slim and Amy settled. 
Amy was a hard worker and a wonderful cook. Slim 
was a big eater and rested a lot. Both were happy at 
Cowboy Rest, each in his own way, although by one 
of the ironies of life, the harder Amy worked the 
fatter she grew, while Slim stayed skinny as a bull 
snake in spring. 

He usually put in some time in the hay fields of 
one of the Grass Valley ranches during the summer, 
to lay in enough cash to buy the winter’s supply of 
groceries for himself and Amy and their growing 
band of children. 

It so happened that on the day Slim made his 
annual shopping trip to Austin with Amy and the 
kids, a gypsy caravan arrived in Austin too. 

Slim parked his car in front of the International 
Hotel. Out spilled his kids, whooping with excite- 
ment. They scattered like young sagehens up the 
canyon. Amy stepped out, smoothing down her 
starched cotton, and waited placidly while Slim un- 
folded his emaciated length from behind the steer- 


ing wheel. He took his frayed wallet from the hip 
pocket of his faded levis and slowly counted out 
seven ten dollar bills. 

“Here,” he said. “And don’t go buying any of 
that new fangled stuff, like. canned tomatoes.” 

He handed the money to Amy. 

“Seventy dollars don’t buy much,” she said, look- 
ing wistfully at the folding money that remained in 
the billfold Slim was putting back in his pocket. 

“We don’t need much,” said Slim. “Sugar. Flour. 
Coffee. Maybe a side of bacon. Holler when you 
got the stuff together and I’ll help tote it to the car.” 
With that he disappeared into the International to 
see if there might be a game of poker which he 
could join. 

The bills held in her hand, Amy started toward 
Honk Francis’ general store. She had taken only a 
step or two when a lean gypsy woman appeared 
from nowhere and fell in beside her. 

“Your fortune, pretty lady,” crooned the gypsy. 
“Cross my palm with silver. Let me tell your 
fortune.”’ 

Amy shook her head. Her mind was on the gro- 
ceries she was going to buy. 

“T see a tall stranger in your life,” insinuated the 
gypsy, speaking husky sweet. 

Amy giggled. “That’s Slim,” she said, and kept 
right on walking toward the store. 

“I know your life. I see your future. Let me 
read—” 

Amy pushed by. ‘My life is groceries.” she said. 
“Four kids and a man to buy for, and not enough 
money to buy with. If you think I got silver to 
spare to hear a fortune I already know, you ain’t 
got no idea the price of flour in Austin!” 

The gypsy sprang in front of Amy, barring her 
way. They were about the same height, but while 
Amy was long bodied, short legged, with a round, 
rosy face and merry, slitted eyes, the sinuous gypsy 
woman seemed to balance to unheard music on her 
long, dancer limbs. A lurid, orange satin skirt 
swathed her narrow hips and swirled in ruffles over 
her bare feet. A dirty white blouse slid off one naked 
shoulder. And her long, black hair tangled itself 
among the gold hoop earrings in her ears and tou- 
sled over her hungry eyes. 

Instinctively, Amy drew back from the wild 
woman, then planted herself stolidly, the laughter 
draining from her face and leaving it heavy and 
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blank. “What you want? Why you stop me?” 

“Pretty lady,” placated the gypsy, and lashed lids 
concealed the saurian glitter of her eyes. “If you 
need money, let the gypsy woman help you. Let the 
gypsy woman say the gypsy spell, and double your 
wealth. Where there was one golden coin, there will 
be two. For fifty dollars, one hundred.” 

Amy tightened her grip on her seven ten dollar 
bills. “What you talking about? That’s crazy talk!” 

“Nothing is crazy for a gypsy. Nothing is impos- 
sible. Give me your money to hold while I say the 
gypsy spell, and I will double it for you.” 

Fascinated in spite of herself, Amy stared at the 
green bills. Her fingers unclenched and she fanned 
the money, looking from it to the gypsy and back 
again. “Double . . .”” she murmured. “Twice seventy 
is a hundred and forty.” Amy could neither read nor 
write, but she had mastered arithmetic instinctively, 
as a bird learns to fly. ‘“‘“A hundred and forty dollars 
is money enough to buy candy for the kids. And 
store soap. And canned tomatoes.” She shook her 
head. “Crazy!’”’ And she crumpled the bills in her 
fist. Fiercely she confronted the gypsy woman. 
“Why you talk such nonsense?” she shouted. 

“Because it’s true,’”’ whispered the woman. 
““You’ve seen, on a clear day, one little cloud show 
on the horizon. Soon comes another cloud. And an- 
other. Until all the sky is covered with clouds. 
Money is like clouds, and one dollar breeds more 
dollars. You’ve noticed the clouds, haven’t you? You 
know I speak true.” 

“What do you take for your share if you double 
my money?” Amy asked. She had had experience 
with bankers, and knew money never came for free. 

“Nothing,” said the gypsy, speaking boldly, for 
she sensed victory. But need breeds caution, and she 
saw still a trace of suspicion in the Indian woman’s 
face, and so she waited to make sure, explaining, 
“When I double your money, it will work for me 
too. What do you care if I make a few dollars, so 
long as you get back twice what you gave me?” 
She held out her strong, slender hand. “Give it to 
me!” she commanded. 

But Amy gripped her money tighter than ever. 
“Why give it to you?” Amy’s need was as great as 
the gypsy’s, and in her veins ran the blood of Sho- 
shone chieftains, wily in war, skilled in the arts of 
ambush, trackers of game, defenders of their hearths. 
“It’s my money,” said Amy. “If you can do what 


you say you can, double it for me while I hold it.” 

The husky voice fell low and grieving. “Too bad. 
Too bad, pretty lady. No money will come to you. 
The gypsy spell works only if the money is in my 
hands.” 

“You'll give it back, if I let you hold it?” 

“T’ll give it back, double.” 

Reluctantly, hesitantly, Amy held out her seventy 
dollars. And swift as a hawk falling on its prey, 
the gypsy woman snatched it. Spun on her bare heel, 
flame-orange skirts arcing around her, and set off up 
the street with long, swinging strides. 

“Wait! Wait!” cried Amy, as she saw the woman 
with her money streaking up the canyon. But the 
gypsy did not so much as turn her head. 

A black, dust coated car pulled to the curb beside 
her. She flung herself inside. Amy had a momentary 
glimpse of dark, mocking faces laughing at her as 
she waddled up the road in helpless pursuit. Then 
the car rounded a steep bend and disappeared into 
the mountains. 

A little group gathered around Amy. They 
listened sympathetically while the daughter of Chief 
Toi Toi wept aloud. “What’ll I do?” she wailed. 
“Slim’ll kill me when he finds out I’ve lost the 
grocery money. Our whole winter supply of grub! 
And I let that gypsy run off with it. I said she was 
crazy. I was the crazy one. Loony crazy! Oh, Slim’ll 
kill me, sure!” 

The sheriff, Frank Hammond, joined the group. 
After listening a minute, he began to question Amy. 
As soon as he could make out from her incoherent 
laments what had happened, he said, “I know that 
gang of gypsies. I’ll call Eureka to put up a road 
block and stop them if they get that far. And I’ll 
start after them right now in my car. You find Slim, 
and wait for me with him at the courthouse. How 
much of your money did that woman take?” 

“All I had!” and Amy wept to tell it. 

Hardly an hour later Sheriff Hammond was back 
at his office herding the gypsies, in front of him. 
There were nearly a dozen, young women and old, 
several swarthy men, children of every imaginable 
size and age. 

“Is the woman here who took your money?” Sher- 
iff Hammond asked Amy. 

Her first paroxysm of grief over, Amy had sunk 
into a lethargy of woe. Sitting beside her, Slim 
seemed to be dozing, but a gleam under his closed 


Slim made his annual shopping trip to Austin with Amy and the kids. 
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“Your fortune, pretty lady,” crooned the gypsy. 
“I know your life. I see your future.” 


lids showed he was missing nothing that went on. 

Mutely, Amy pointed out the woman who had 
robbed her. She was the handsomest one of the lot. 
Her long hair had tumbled down her back, and she 
tossed it with a proud, angry gesture as she furiously 
denied ever having laid eyes on Amy before in her 
life. 

“T’ve known Amy a long time.” Sheriff Hammond 
said to the gypsy. “If she tells me you robbed her 
of her grocery money, I believe her. Amy, how much 
money did this gypsy take?” 

“I took nothing!” screamed the gypsy. “If the 
squaw says I robbed her, she lies! What money I 
have of hers she gave me, of her own free will. A 
few dollars. She gave them to me to make a gypsy 
spell. I stole nothing! It’s the truth.” 

“How much was it?’ Sheriff Hammond again 
asked Amy. And when she still sat mute, huddled on 
the bench like a sack of old clothes, he turned to 
Slim. “How much did you give your wife, Slim?” 

Slim had a hunk of tobacco in his mouth. Deliber- 
ately he shifted it from side to side, and shot an 
amber stream in the general direction of a spittoon 
before he answered. 

“Wal, Frank,” he drawled. “It war my whole 
summer’s earnin’s I gave Amy to buy the winter’s 
groceries. It waren’t much, but it meant a heap to 
us. Amy tells me the gypsy woman promised to 
double it. Did you?” he shot at the gypsy. 

She looked insolently down on him, hand on hip. 
“Did I what?” 

“Did you promise to double Amy’s money?” 

“I promised nothing! The few pennies your wife 
gave me were for a spell to rid her of an unloved 
husband.” 

“Reckon it war quite a spell,” said Slim. “Amy 
here tells‘ me it cost her one hundred and forty 
dollars.” 

“What! The squaw gave me seventy. Not a penny 
more!”’ 

“So, you admit you took money from her!’’ 
crowed Slim. 

The gypsy shrugged defeat, pulled a crumpled 
handful of bills from the bodice of her flimsy blouse, 
and threw them on the sheriff’s desk. “There’s your 
wife’s money,” she snarled. 


Deliberately Slim counted the seven ten dollar 
bills. ‘‘Ain’t but half here.’’ he said to Sheriff Ham- 
mond. “One forty war the sum.” 

And one hundred and forty dollars did the gypsies 
pay before the sheriff let them go. 

Driving home to Cowboy Rest that night, the kids 
sleeping pell mell among the sacks of staples and 
cartons of tomatoes, Slim glanced again and again 
at Amy, sitting glum beside him. Finally he said, 
“What’s wrong?” 

“I’m worried about that gypsy woman, Slim. I 
didn’t give her no hundred and forty dollars. I feel 
like we stole from her.” 

“Gave her seventy, didn’t you?” 

Amy nodded. 

Slim’s long, bony face split into a broad grin. 
“She promised to double your money, didn’t she?” 

“Yes.” 

“Didn’t keep her promise, did she?” 

“No!” 

Slim began to laugh. “Next time you want to 
double an investment, don’t you go to no gypsies,” 
he said. “Just come to me!” 

For an instant Amy stared at him, and then she 
too began to laugh. She laughed until she cried. All 
the way home to Cowboy Rest, Slim and Amy 
laughed, while their children slept contentedly in 
the back, bedded on the fanciest supply of groceries 
the Maines had ever laid in for the winter. 

But driving away on Highway Fifty, there was 
no laughter among the gypsies. When they reached 
the summit of the Austin Grade, they stopped to let 
the boiling radiator of their tired car cool off. And 
while they waited, they got out and looked down on 
the quiet little town of Austin, nestled below them 
in Pony Canyon. 

The tall gypsy woman, her eyes blazing in the 
haggard beauty of her face, shook a clenched fist as 
she stood on the mountain top, and swore, ‘We 
won’t set foot in that place again. Not us, nor any 
of our people. We gypsies have a new name for 
Austin. We call it Double Trouble!” 

The gypsies turned south on 8A at the Frontier 
Tavern, headed toward greener pastures in Tonopah 
and Las Vegas. And to this day, they have kept 
their word. They never come to Austin any more. 
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c® THE TRUCKEE RIVER STORY BY S.G. HOUGHTON PHOTOGRAPHY BY PHILIP HYDE & 


On the fifteenth of January, 1844, 
Captain John Charles Fremont came 
upon the outlet of a river, having five 
days before this, journeying down 
from Oregon, discovered Pyramid Lake. 
The first written account of the stream, 
which he called the Salmon Trout 
River, thus appears in Fremont’s Jour- 
nal. 

It is probable that trappers working 
the eastern slopes of the Sierra trav- 
eled the various streambeds of this 
river basin as early as 1832 and may 
have noted the presence of Lake 
Tahoe. But of any record, nothing re- 
mains. They were men bent upon a 
single purpose, and if they could read 
and write at all, they handed down 
no word, 

History is often vague as to the ori- 
gins of names upon the land. But we 
know that a Mr. Matthew Harbin 
joined the Bonneville-Walker group 
which traveled through the West in 
the 1830’s. With this expedition was 
a French-Canadian trapper named 
Truckee, Truckie, or Truckey—no one 
seems to have been much of a speller 
in those days. Then some years later, 
Harbin reappears as a member of the 
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first emigrant party coming by wagon 
to cross the central Sierra. Their 
Paiute Indian guide was nicknamed 
Truckee by Harbin, and this cicerone 
took the wagons up the canyon that 
Fremont had by-passed to the south, 
took them to the meadows where Reno 
and Sparks now stand. They named 
the river after their guide, and this 
time it stuck. Other versions, more or 
less apocryphal, persist, such as the 
one declaring Truckee to have been 
the son of Chief Winnemucca, and an- 
other tenuous theory that maybe it 
derives from ‘“trucha,” the Spanish 
word for trout, which could have 
passed to the Paiutes before the trap- 
pers came. 
THE LANDLOCKED RIVER 


So much for the name. If the river 
is short in history—122 years—it is also 
short in length, a mere 105 miles. Like 
the other Great Basin rivers, it never 
finds the sea. But this little water- 
course has in so brief a compass ex- 
erted an impact upon its surroundings 
out of all proportion to physical di- 
mensions. In twelve decades the re- 
gion’s history has literally been written 
around it. 


When Captain Fremont departed the 
course of the Truckee, southbound 
from Pyramid Lake, he was looking for 
a river, the mythical San Buenaven- 
tura, that was supposed to cut right 
through to California. What he found 
instead was the Carson river and Lake 
Tahoe, which he named Lake Bonpland. 
Fremont seems to have been most un- 
lucky in choosing names for his discov- 
eries in these parts. Moreover, he did 
not recognize that this lake was the 
source of his Salmon Trout River, nor 
did he perceive its outlet. Without 
lingering, he went his way. The date 
was St. Valentine’s Day, 1844. 


Lake Tahoe, in which the Truckee 
rises, itself has 63 separate creeks and 
drainage basins supplying it around a 
mountainous margin, The chief tribu- 
tary here is called the Upper Truckee, 
which rises in Round Lake at an alti- 
tude of 8,000 feet and runs some 15 
miles northward to debouch near Al 
Tahoe in marshy ground. The rim of 
the lake at its outlet, where the river 
proper begins, is a rocky ledge 6,223 
feet above sea level. Here a dam to 
regulate the overflow has been in ex- 
istence for almost a century. The pres- 
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ent structure dates from 1915; it makes 
possible a rise in level of just over six 
feet, and the lake fluctuates this much 
according to supply and demand, by 
intention. 

Many small feeder streams enter 
the Truckee on its northward push: 
Bear, Squaw, Deer, Silver, Pole, Deep, 
and Cold creeks. Thereafter, the influx 
is larger from Donner, Martis, and 
Prosser creeks, and at Boca arrives the 
largest of all the natural contributions 
to river flow: the Little Truckee. Seven 
feeders join in this one, with Webber 
and Independence lakes more notable 
factors. Thus, a remarkably broad flare 
to the funnel exists; for the Truckee- 
Tahoe basin extends approximately 50 
miles north and south, from the Carson 
Pass vicinity to Henness Pass, all 
drained through a magnificent canyon 
pointing to Nevada. The 790 square 
miles of the basin lying in California 
supply nearly all the water of the sys- 
tem from melting snow on the sur- 
rounding peaks and ridges, and the 
1340 square miles lying in Nevada for 
the most part use it up. 

The aspect of the Truckee changes 
completely in the course of its 100- 
mile descent: from that of a mountain 
torrent rushing through gorges lined 
with conifers to the very placid picture 
of a remnant brook spreading through 
sandy stretches of the desert amid cot- 
tonwoods and willows. The character 
seems to alter almost as soon as the 
state line is crossed, for by now the 
volume begins to be diminished by 
withdrawals for irrigation and domestic 
water. The hurrying, tumultuous 
reaches are behind; ahead as the 
Truckee turns eastward lie the cities 
and the quiet meadows. 

It is interesting to note that, although 
but 40 miles have been traversed from 
the gates at Tahoe, the river has de- 
scended almost 1,700 feet, which is 
about two-thirds of its total fall. One 
may not be precise about this because 
the level of Pyramid Lake is a some- 
time thing. From year to year it varies, 
and from season to season within the 
year. Look back to 1908, when the 
Newlands Project began taking large 
amounts of water for reclamation, 
water that otherwise would have sus- 
tained the lake. In the short span of 
only 57 years it has dropped 230 feet! 
Authorities agree that in the course 
of time, one or two centuries hence, 
perhaps, there will be no lake re- 
maining. 
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INTO THE CITY 


From Verdi to Vista the terrain 
broadens into a wide and relatively 
flat expanse, and in this area the river’s 
importance reaches its peak. Here the 
real use began in prehistoric times, 
when Indians came to quench their 
thirst, and continues to the present 
day as the cities of Reno and Sparks, 
together with all their surrounding 
residential and agricultural attributes, 
depend on the Truckee for their very 
existence. Here if anywhere extends a 
high potential for esthetic develop- 
ment, already somewhat achieved as 
the pleasant tree-clad and grassy banks 
escort the waters into town 

Passing under bridges and between 
tall hotels and offices, winding past 
playgrounds and through parks, the 
Truckee embellishes its metropolitan 
range as no other influence could. 
Many a businessman at lunchtime 
pauses to look upon these reflecting 
and animated surfaces, with their wild- 
fowl and fishlife evident, losing himself 
in a peaceful abstraction that enables 
him to forget his worries. Many a vis- 
itor exclaims in delight on first viewing 
this felicitous scene. 

There are other and less happy 
stretches where encroachments of un- 
attractive city elements obtrude. Many 
varieties of pollution enter the flow, the 
banks are often littered with refuse, 
and the seemingly inevitable detritus 
of cities blemishes the river’s image. 
But below these population centers 
come the fields again, the swaying trees 
and the alders, and some renewal of 
volume as the waste waters of the ir- 
rigated lands return to the channel. 
Here come the contributions, also, of 
those creeks originating in Nevada: 
Ophir, Galena, White’s, and Thomas, 
among many. Some descend to Big 
and Little Washoe lakes and arrive 
circuitously. All of them give increase 
to the high water table in Truckee 
Meadows, having been utilized along 
their courses for the furtherment of 
nature. 

Leaving these parts, the Truckee 
once more becomes canyon-bound, but 
leisurely, approaching Derby dam. 
From here on, the cottonwoods stand 
almost branches-to-branches. Fields of 
alfalfa alternate with pasture land. A 
power station looms, an earth-process- 
ing plant whitens the vegetation all 
about, and then at the dam almost all 
that is left of river volume passes into 
the Lahontan canal. Of course there 
are times when the descending waters 
exceed the appropriated use, and in 
such years and seasons a considerable 
overflow goes down the spillway: Pyr- 
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White waters show its spunk, Near the town of Truckee, the young river turns to take an eastward course. 
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From the mountains into gentler farmland stretches, 


amid receives a bonus, and there have 
been floods, as we shall see, which re- 
stored to it a quite considerable con- 
tents. 

Just below Derby the streambed is 
almost totally dry during summer 
months when the runoff has dimin- 
ished. Only a few pools remain. The 
cottonwoods and the willows stay alive, 
adaptable by habit, and the river bot- 
tom beyond Wadsworth can be said to 
resemble the Nile, which for the last 
third of its length has no tributaries 
and extends as a thread of greenery 
through vast and desiccated sands. On 
either side lie sagebrush flats just above 
and beyond the strips of grassland. For 
miles the erosion of the clay banks 
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gives an appearance like the Badlands 
of Dakota; nothing grows. 

At Wadsworth the river has turned 
north and entered the Pyramid Lake 
Reservation, established by President 
Grant on March 23rd, 1874, for the 
benefit of the Paiute inhabitants of the 
region. They were a fish-eating people 
and lived by catching and selling the 
enormous and innumerable cutthroat 
trout then teeming in the lake. The 
original fish are gone now, though 
other species are found which have 
been swept down by floods or supplied 
by restocking. The Indians survive in 
frugal fashion, raising small crops and 
cattle. These animals may be seen graz- 
ing among the bordering trees along 


the Truckee slows, becomes a quiet stream. 


the final miles of the river. 

The great sweep from east to north 
can be observed to excellent advantage 
from the workings above Olinghouse. 
This ghost town, now sparsely resettled 
but hardly productive, owed its exis- 
tence to lode mining in the Wilcox 
mountains, first prospected in 1860. 
The arc of the river lying about ten 
miles distant seems to center on this 
cluster of weathered tailings dumps re- 
posing high on a dominating summit. 

Ten miles or so from the mouth of 
the Truckee one finds the beginnings of 
tufa (the porous rock so characteristic 
of Pyramid) as the canyon narrows, 
with Nixon beyond. This is the only 
settlement of consequence in the reser- 








vation and consists of a store, a school, 
a social hall, a mission church, a high- 
way maintenance station, and numer- 
ous dwellings with appurtenant lands. 
The river passes through, meanders un- 
certainly away and a little west, and 
at last attains its destination. 

Some distance below the village one 
may encounter a very curious feature, 
for a natural trench departs abruptly 
eastward. This turns beyond a mesa, 
cuts through a ridge, and opens on a 
huge and bone-dry basin. In times as 
recent as the thirties a body of water, 
Winnemucca Lake, lay in this basin, 
fed by the offshoot of the Truckee. It 
was intermittent, like so many desert 
lakes, and depended on the caprices of 


climate and the river’s vagary for its 
life. A flood, for instance, would block 
the estuary at Pyramid, sending most 
of the flow by way of the trench to 
Winnemucca. People in Reno today 
recall sailboat racing on this vanished 
inland sea. 

The final mile or two of our much- 
attenuated artery seems to echo the 
past and belie the present, since it 
broadens into an expansive delta occu- 
pying much of the southern end of the 
lake. The trickles are puny and indeci- 
sive, however, and afford no passage to 
the fish that might otherwise ascend to 
spawn; and here in Pyramid’s abrupt 
and garish splendor the waters finally 
mingle and the Truckee terminates. 


PASSAGE TO CALIFORNIA 


Soon after the coming of Captain 
Fremont, the flow of pioneers began. 
Many passed through to California, but 
some remained. Where once the Oregon 
Trail had been the single reliable route, 
new ways were found. By the summer 
of 1846, less than three years after the 
good Captain had put this region on 
the map, people were using the Truckee 
River, Donner Lake (it was then 
known as “Truckey Lake”), and the 
summit beyond for their passageway 
over the mountains. That summer a se- 
quence of events began that were to 
horrify the world. 

In one of the worst planned, poorest 
led emigrant expeditions of the time, 


Center pages following—Portrait of a placid Truckee by Philip Hyde 
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Late afternoon, a pastoral corner, the river unconfined. 


87 people under the brothers George 
and Jake Donner attempted to cross the 
desert and follow the Humboldt river 
without proper maps or guides, en 
route to California. Much too late in 
the season they arrived at the Truckee 
after misadventures and hardships, 
quite unaware of their approaching 
rendezvous with starvation and death. 
By the time they reached the lake that 
now bears their name, an early storm 
had blocked all progress. In an area 
notable for heavy winter conditions, 
members of the Donner party managed 
to stay alive through snows phenome- 
nally early and deep, and cold abnor- 
mally intense and prolonged. Of those 
who started out, only 47 arrived safely 
at their destination, and these survived 
only because heroic rescue measures 
had been taken. 

Chastened by reports of this mis- 
adventure, other expeditions avoided 
the Truckee River route for a time. 
But then came the discovery of gold 
near Sacramento in 1848. Hordes of 
fortune-seekers trekked across the 
Great Basin the following year and 
thereafter, bound for Eldorado. With 
better luck and schedules, the caravans 
succeeded where the Donner party had 
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failed. There were no tragic repetitions. 
Westward the course of empire forced 
its way. 

In 1852 a man named Jamison settled 
in Truckee Meadows and seems to 
have provided services for the migrants; 
his place was known as Jamison’s Sta- 
tion, and this became the first white 
settlement on the river. Others dallied 
and established ranches. By the sixties 
a bridge and small inn, built by Myron 
C. Lake, were in operation. But in 1869 
the coming of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road caused a change in nomenclature, 
so that thereafter the growing town of 
Lake’s Crossing, which had superseded 
Jamison’s Station, became known as 
Reno; and upstream the place called 
Coburn’s Station, established in 1863, 
received the name of Truckee. 

THE IRON HORSE APPEARS j 

Nothing quite stimulated the growth 
and interests along the river as did the 
advent of the rails. Most of the impact 
which resulted from the mineral dis- 
coveries on the Comstock had missed 
these small valleys to the north. The 
cities of Carson and Virginia were al- 
ready bustling and their trade routes 
lay elsewhere. Now in the minds of 
four Sacramento merchants there 


formed a monumental concept destined 
to revolutionize the West and connect 
it importantly to the rest of the coun- 
try. Leland Stanford, Charles Crocker, 
Collis P. Huntington, and Mark Hop- 
kins got together and hired an engineer 
named Theodore Judah. They put up 
their own money for surveys and broke 
ground at San Francisco in 1863. In 
due course they were to obtain federal 
assistance, as did the Union Pacific, 
and the two roads raced toward each 
other with all speed. The confrontation 
and connecting, immortalized by the 
ceremony of the Golden Spike, took 
place at Promontory Point in Utah, 
May 10th, 1869. 

To ward off the effects of ferocious 
winters, the engineers ran the rails 
through a tunnel under Donner Pass 
and toward both approaches they built 
37 miles of snowsheds. To perform the 
strenuous labor of digging and hauling 
and wrestling iron rails for this “rail- 
road in a barn,” the company imported 
7,500 Chinese workmen. Ultimately 
they conquered The Hill and brought 
the Central Pacific down into Truckee 
canyon where Donner creek conjoins. 
Reno sprang into being largely as a rail- 
road junction, for shortly the branch 








lines were built, including the Virginia 
& Truckee bringing ore from the Com- 
stock and narrow gauge Nevada-Cali- 
fornia-Oregon railroad which, says 
Lucius Beebe, “went helling off to the 
north in the direction of Lakeview.” 
The city of Sparks came much later. 

The entire course of the river has 
at one time or another been paralleled 
by roadbeds and structures for trans- 
portation by rail, ever since this roar- 
ing decade of Civil War and Recon- 
struction. A lumber carrier, the Lake 
Tahoe Railway & Transportation Com- 
pany, extended its narrow gauge con- 
nection down the gorge below Lake 
Tahoe’s outlet to the town of Truckee. 
It opened for service in 1900, and in 
1926 it was taken over by the Southern 
Pacific, which instituted through pas- 
senger service from San Francisco to 
Tahoe City on rails then converted to 
standard gauge. This branch was, how- 
ever, abandoned in 1942. From Truckee 
to Wadsworth the S. P.’s main line 
roughly parallels the stream, and the 
last 20 miles of river are bordered by 
the Alturas Cutoff. 

The modern highway represents a 
more recently established companion. 
While the emigrant trail came first, it 





In downtown Reno, th 


had a tendency to seek the easiest 
grades, which were not always along 
the riverbanks. That part of the canyon 
immediately above Verdi was avoided 
until comparatively recent times. Even 
the Lincoln Highway, America’s first 
transcontinental designated route, took 
off over what is known as the Dog 
Valley Grade, after bypassing the chalk 
bluff above Reno (long thought to be 
too difficult to engineer). At least until 
recently, a few battered Lincoln High- 
way signs could still be seen along the 
Mayberry road, the first through route 
to the West. 

Not until about 1930 was a more 
direct water level route developed, and 
the klaxon’s staccato warning echoed 
from rock walls around blind turns, 
along with the mournful wail of the 
steam whistles belonging to S. P.’s cab- 
first Mallets. Alas, by now the Mallet 
is gone, and the klaxon too. The four- 
lane limited access Interstate 80 needs 
no warning horns, and seldom is heard 
the brassy voice of the freight train in 
diesel. 

The vintage two-lane pavement of 
1930 quickly became obsolete with the 
phenomenal growth of the trucking in- 
dustry and the spreading ownership 
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and use of private automobiles that 
burgeoned toward the end of the Great 
Depression. World War II placed added 
burdens on this inadequate aorta of 
transportation and thereafter, here as 
elsewhere around the country, arose a 
public clamor for remedial action. Bill- 
boards along the canyon at particular 
points of torture exhorted “make this 
four-lane! Write your Congressman!” 
Many did. The crescendo brought re- 
sults, not immediately but in sections 
from year to year, so now we enjoy the 
divided highway with gentle curves and 
easy grades, at last an assuaging reality 
after unspeakable driving nightmares. 
Beyond mere convenience and comfort, 
trade without precedent and exceeding 
all expectation has been channeled to 
Reno and Sparks. With such great ease 
of access, the economy of western 
Nevada received a very substantial 
booster shot, of benefit to everyone. 


ECONOMICS VERSUS ESTHETICS 
Depending on the water volume and 
location, all rivers serve various useful 
purposes, and so does the Truckee. One 
thing this river is not—a conduit of 
transportation in itself. The Corps of 
Army Engineers may have declared it 
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navigable, and so obtained a jurisdic- 
tion. But apart from a handful of raga- 
muffins floating downstream on inner 
tubes—a dangerous, illegal sport that 
has taken several lives—no one uses 
the river for transportation. Not only 
is navigation impractical: it is specifi- 
cally prohibited by law within the city 
limits of Reno. A less navigable stream 
would be hard to imagine. 

The uses of a river seem to be in 
perpetual conflict. They fall into two 
distinct categories, the economic and 
the esthetic, granting some areas may 
overlap. Under economic uses come 
irrigation, power development, public 
water supply, and flood control. The 
esthetic embraces recreation and scenic 
values. With strong economic implica- 
tions, yet fundamentally recreational, 
is the vested interest of fish and game. 

In some respects the river is a wast- 
ing asset, yet it is subject to periodic 
replenishment. Its basic source is melt- 
ing snow, now and then supplemented 
by direct but undependable rainfall. 
Power development, flood control, fish 
and game, and the esthetic uses waste 
little water, whereas irrigation and pub- 
lic water supply draw greatly upon the 
river. The leaky flumes, the overflows, 
and the draft tubes of the power com- 
pany return to the channel below what- 
ever water has been used. But between 
intake and tail race lies a section that 
is minimal in volume for most of the 
year. 

The fish management people decry 
this situation because trout must move 
freely here and there for feeding and 
especially for spawning and they re- 
quire a suitable flow in which to move. 
These agents are in fact unhappy about 
any interference with the river that 
might change or destroy the natural 
habitat. Thus, railroad and highway 
structures and alignments come in for 
criticism, the many sources of pollution 
are ferreted out and attacked, and 
maintenance of an adequate flow is 
roundly emphasized. But nobody wins 
all the battles. 

The worst defeat of all time was 
inflicted on the sport fishing industry, 


The freeway on one side, farmland 
on the other—linked by this old bridge. 


almost before it became organized and 
articulate, when Derby dam was built. 
Hitherto, the black spotted trout of 
Pyramid Lake, made famous around 
the world through the writings of Zane 
Grey and others, abounded in such 
numbers as to cause astonishment to 
all, beginning with Captain Fremont’s 
startled observations. But after 1907 
they had no place to spawn, and no 
current to take them over the sandbars 
at the rivermouth; by 1938, a sacrifice 
on the altar of reclamation, they had 
become extinct. Their loss to ecology 
is profound—to the Indians, who de- 
pended on this species for their own 
food as well as for a livelihood, it was 
devastating. There were, though, a few 
victories. 

At Floriston a paper company put up 
a pulp mill. Waste was dumped into 
the Truckee and fishlife died because of 
this. Action against the corporation was 
taken in the courts to stop the dis- 
charge, following which in the 1930’s 
the plant ceased operation. The dwin- 
dling supply of pulpwood undoubtedly 
carried weight in the decision to sus- 
pend, but score a win for the fishery. 
Now, though the town of Floriston re- 
mains, the mill has disappeared. 

The battle against pollution is con- 
tinuous, nor will it be otherwise as long 
as people dwell in cities along the 
course. Human and industrial wastes 
forever find their way into the natural 
drainage. Sewer systems have been en- 
larged and improved with the expand- 
ing populations. Watchfulness keeps 
down the encroachments of our civili- 
zation: against gravel pits that muddy 
the current, lumber operations that 
choke it with debris, and furtive re- 
leases of all sorts. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of a free and decent waterway. 

The campaign to rebuild and main- 
tain a fishery has been modestly 
successful with the replenishment of 
stream trout over the years. In place 
of the black spotted cutthroat we now 
have fairly plentiful rainbows and Ger- 
man browns. The fishing was so good 
in 1950 that ‘“Newsweek” magazine, in 
a survey of the trout streams of Amer- 





ica, named the Truckee among the ten 
best in the U.S.A. Hatcheries in Ne- 
vada are raising these species and the 
state is planting them regularly where 
experience indicates they will best sur- 
vive. California does as much. Normal 
spawning would not suffice because, 
even if fishing pressure failed to ex- 
haust the stock, the periodic floods 
would still flush any surplus down- 
stream to Pyramid. These processes 
have brought about a considerable re- 
surgence of sport fishing, both in the 
stream and in the lake. 


WATER FOR FIELDS 


Irrigation is the oldest use to which 
the Truckee has been put, not count- 
ing its availability as drinking water to 
Indians, pioneers, and livestock. In 
Nevada water rights are established by 
making beneficial use of a source and 
the earlier the use has been started, 
the more powerful is the right. In the 
1850’s some of these rights were re- 
corded, and in 1861 the Cochran and 
Pioneer ditches in and around Reno 
were completed and functioning. 
Ranchlands which they still serve have 
prior claims to the water of the river. 

The water taken by irrigation is not 
entirely consumed. That which is not 
absorbed by vegetation or lost through 
evaporation will eventually return to 
the river. A very important source— 
almost the only one—of water at the 
Stillwater game management area and 
public hunting grounds is the overflow, 
or ‘waste’ water, from the ranches 
around Fallon, which in turn are sup- 
plied by the Newlands Project, the 
oldest reclamation effort the federal 
government has undertaken. From 1908 


Its run half over, the river cuts through desert hills. This is fall, when seed-laden sagebrush abounds. 
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The city shoreline, where river com- 
petes with man for space. 


to the present time, under the terms 
of this project, the dam at Derby 
has diverted most of the water remain- 
ing in the Truckee by means of a canal 
running to a reservoir on the Carson 
river named after prehistoric Lake La- 
hontan. A system of gated canals and 
ditches control the flow from this point 
throughout the irrigation district in 
Churchill county. Crops grow here 
where none had grown before. From 
the beginning, this captured the imagi- 
nations of Congressmen and _ voters 
alike. ‘“‘To make the desert bloom like 
a rose” became a legislative by-word 
and a very broad objective. Criticism of 
reclamation was as unthinkable as 
slurs on motherhood or virtue. Today 
the answers come less readily, the val- 
ues seem a bit less obvious, and the 
costs are discovered in other units be- 
sides dollars. 
AND WATER FOR POWER 


Some years after the development of 
the irrigation network, the impact of 
Thomas Edison’s discoveries reached 
Nevada, and as it became known that 
electricity could accomplish many 
tasks, also that falling water could pro- 
duce electricity, it seemed proper to 
divert the Truckee to this purpose. As 
we have seen, regulation of the river 
began with the old wooden dam at 
Tahoe City, and a steady controlled 
flow is essential to power production. 
Over the years agreements had been 
reached dealing with amounts that 
could be withdrawn for special pur- 
poses, and now it became necessary to 
obtain decrees, to write and record 
more documents and treaties so the 
Truckee General Electric Company 
could take and return to the river cer- 
tain stated amounts of falling water. 
Prior rights for the hydroelectric sta- 
tion at Farad were established in 1899, 
for; the one at Mogul (the Washoe 
station) in 1902, Fleisch in 1904, and 
Verdi in 1909. These waterwheels are 
still turning, still contributing their 
quotas to the electrical needs of the 
communities. A fifth power station lo- 
cated in Reno was discontinued in 
1960. 

The river has long since been found 
inadequate as an exclusive power 
source, and long transmission lines into 
California have been importing power 
for several decades. But this is expen- 
sive because peaking power — needed 
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when use surges, aS in winter when the 
lights go on and the commercial load is 
still heavy—costs more than firm power, 
the amount below which demand does 
not usually drop. Standby diesel en- 
gines came into use for peaking, but 
power production was badly squeezed 
until pipelines for natural gas were 
built across the state in 1962. Relieved 
somewhat of its dependence on expen- 
sive purchased power and standby 
equipment, the Sierra Pacific Power 
Company (successor to the Truckee 
General Electric Company) has 
achieved a degree of self-sufficiency 
that earlier management would have 
found enviable indeed. The new Frank 
A. Tracy station, burning natural gas, 
must still depend, however, on the 
Truckee close at hand for water to cool 
its condensers and for general station 
service. 
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The power company also distributes 
domestic water to householders and 
commercial users throughout the valley, 
this part of their business dating from 
1900 when rights were first acquired. 
(They were extended and increased in 
1919). The average use of domestic wa- 
ter in the area served amount to about 
300 gallons a day per individual. With 
the sharply rising resident population 
and enormous influx of visitors, total 
consumption has sometimes reached 
60,000,000 gallons a day; and in the 
year 1964 the annual consumption 
amounted to 10,800,000,000 gallons! Not 
all of this comes from the river, though. 
A reservoir filled by Hunter creek sup- 
plies the southwest part of Reno, and 
‘has for generations; artesian wells in the 
valley stand ready to serve during high 
use periods and in especially dry years. 


SPACE AGE PLANNING 


As the suburbs of Reno and Sparks 
have spread out, land for these tracts 
has been obtained from the surround- 
ing ranches whose irrigation water 
rights, no longer required in agricul- 
ture, were gradually relinquished. In 
most instances the power company has 
purchased these rights from their previ- 
ous owners in order to augment legal 
withdrawals for domestic water. Only 
in this way could they keep up with 
the growth. Is there any likelihood the 
Reno-Sparks area will outgrow all the 
available supply? No, say experts in 
the matter, not during the next half- 
century, at least. After that, who knows? 
Desperate needs are developing else- 
where, and plans for water that stagger 
the imagination have been proposed. 


The most ambitious scheme would 
capture the discharge of the major riv- 
ers of western North America for the 
city needs of the United States and 
Canada: thirty-six trillion gallons an- 
nually, with a construction cost of more 
than eighty billion dollars. But a more 
likely scheme would tap only the Co- 
lumbia river—which carries some twelve 
per cent of the total U.S. stream flow 
—below Bonneville dam and conserve 
the now wasting waters, sending them 
to Lake Mead through a canal crossing 
Oregon and Nevada. This seems at least 
as plausible as space travel did, a gen- 
eration ago, and if it is accomplished, 
the cities of Nevada might well be al- 
lowed to share this water wealth. 


Servant to both city and country, the’ river feeds irrigated fields in this ranching area. 
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sparkling mountain stream, the river, now defeated, meanders through a muddy delta to Pyramid Lake. 
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REGULATING THE FLOW 


Flood control is not a true use of the 
river but rather an insurance against 
its excesses. The need has been amply 
demonstrated. At Thanksgiving in 1950, 
again at Christmas in 1955, and on Jan- 
uary 31, 1963, downtown Reno was in- 
undated as the Truckee left its banks, 
and losses ran into the millions. Stores 
lost their inventories, trade was dimin- 
ished, structures were destroyed, streets 
and parks ruined, vast human labor ex- 
pended. “Why do we let this happen?” 
asked the merchants. “We must take 
steps!”’ 

Some steps were taken, and they 
seem to have been effective. For in 1964, 
again just before Christmas, the river 
threatened once more and its crest 
reached the bridges. But upstream con- 
trols, which. by this time included the 
Prosser creek dam, and downstream 
clearance of channels and “reefs” 
proved their worth. Sheathing had been 
placed under a bridge that in the earlier 
flood caught floating debris to create a 
disastrous barrier, and so the snags and 
timbers passed unhindered. Next day 
the river was down and the danger 
abated. 


Sometimes the threat of flooding 
grows very large and hangs over the 
cities like a pall of gloom. Most people 
go about their routines without much 
alarm but officials responsible for dam- 
age control and rescue lie awake and 
thoughtful. Such was the case in the 
spring of 1952, following the heaviest 
winter in modern Sierra history—the 
one in which the streamliner ‘City of 
San Francisco,” was caught on The 
Hill in drifts, and for many days no 
trains or cars crossed Donner summit; 
all westbound traffic stopped at Reno. 
Four million acre feet of water lay in 
the form of snow upon the hills sur- 
rounding the Tahoe-Truckee basin, in 
the funnel with its mouth pointing at 
Reno. 

From late February until mid-May 
a group of citizens acting under the 
Civil Defense authcrity kept track of 
every weather prospect, of river flow 
and snow depth, praying the warm rain 
would not come but alert to what would 
happen if it did. Warm rains had trig- 
gered the previous floods. The group 
met weekly at a downtown hotel to 
check and compare their data and to 
plan the particular steps to take should 
catastrophe strike. Of these meetings 
the public was hardly aware. As it hap- 
pened, the Truckee crested early that 
spring, just below flood stage, and it 
remained unbelievably steady at this 
maximum safe level while the whole 
four million acre feet descended through 
town exactly as if it were so ordered. 

Harold Gilliam, San Francisco author 
and conservationist, has pointed out 


that ‘‘a reservoir area behind a dam 
should be kept normally empty for flood 
control purposes; it should be kept nor- 
mally full for water conservation.”’ The 
irrigation people surely want it as full 
as possible at the start of the growing 
season, which is when it ought to be 
emptiest if an upstream ‘‘cushion” pro- 
tecting against flood is to be enjoyed. 
The flooding runoffs often come as 
weather warms up and things sprout 
from the ground. There are no true 
flood control dams on the Truckee 
river now, but there are multiple pur- 
pose structures on Prosser creek and 
on the Little Truckee at Boca. 


A proper flood control dam will be 
dry at all normal stages of the river. It 
will have an aperture permitting ordi- 
nary passage of the stream but choking 
the flood stages and backing up water 
until it can proceed downstream at an 
orderly rate. There are many obvious 
disadvantages to such a structure, which 
contributes to nothing except safety and 
may require that railroads and high- 
ways be relocated above it and its for 
the most part non-existent storage. The 
Prosser creek dam was made possible 
under a federal act providing that pub- 
lic works for flood control be gifts out- 
right, requiring no repayment of costs 
by the users and communities protected. 
Prosser is regulatory as well as protec- 
tive, helping to sustain fishlife and 
maintain the steady volume needed for 
both power development and irrigation. 
Some of its capacity of 29,000 acre feet 
is exchange storage: this water is held 
here instead of in Lake Tahoe, which 
is therefore able to store that much 
more. This makes for flexibility, yet 
stream regulation can still be a very 
complicated thing. For it will depend on 
unpredictable elements of supply to pro- 
vide for the interplay of real and estab- 
lished demands. It involves all sorts of 
priorities and agreements upon which 
the allocations are made. The water- 
master who decides these things is in- 
deed an important man. 


A far-reaching plan for the improve- 
ment of Truckee and Carson river stor- 
age and flow regulation, entitled the 
Washoe Project, has been enacted by 
the Congress of the United States. This 
act, which carries authority for the 
project but no appropriation, would pro- 
vide for dams in Stampede valley, on 
the lower Truckee, and on the Carson 
river. Much of the construction cost 
would be assumed by the agencies and 
interests served, and the project has 
been heralded as a great step forward 
in efficient stream management. But it 
must be remembered that no scheme 
has yet been devised to increase rain- 
fall in seasonal amounts and that agen- 
cies must work with what descends from 
the skies, regardless. Further, additional 


acreage of exposed water in storage 
means additional evaporation loss, so 
the net change in available resources 
could be a minus quantity. 

In a desert country the scarcity of 
water leads to much conflict, for water 
is life, as well as money. The Truckee 
has brought life to a land that knew it 
sparsely. Diverting it has brought strife, 
and even death. Many a man has been 
clobbered while attempting to make 
beneficial use of what someone else felt 
did not belong to him. Situations have 
often developed into “shovel wars,’’ for 
sometimes men forgot to file on the wa- 
ter with the State Engineer, as required 
by law, and sometimes this was because 
someone else already had. 


THE INTANGIBLE ASSETS 


Thus far in this section we have con- 
sidered the economic uses of the river, 
positive and negative, and now we come 
to the esthetic aspects hard to express 
in dollars and cents. Here is a resource 
for public recreation, not necessarily 
throughout its length, but capable of 
much development where certain po- 
tentials exist. Apart from such general 
and public use, the river must be con- 
sidered for its overall scenic value, 
readily observed in the center of cities 
and at hand for all to explore in their 
environs and in the country. 

Public recreation and enjoyment may 
be either active or passive. We have 
seen that the Truckee provides activity 
for fishermen along most of its upper 
half (Asylum Bridge in Sparks has 
been thought of as the reasonable lower 
limit, particularly after the really hot 
weather sets in). And it likewise serves 
the hunter, who may find mallards in 
season at strategic points and as per- 
mitted. Truckee water diverted to breed- 
ing and feeding grounds around Still- 
water makes possible a wildlife resource. 
Other sports have yet to be developed, 
save the irregular and hazardous raft- 
ing of the ragamuffins. Apparently no 
one has explored the possibilities, espe- 
cially in springtime, for white-water ca- 
noeing or foldboating, and it would 
seem that river sections well-covered by 
the annual runoff might be suitable and 
challenging. This would indeed be for 
the experts alone to determine, and 
some set of lawful regulations or limits 
would be needed. 

Apart from sports there are passive 
uses of the river not yet well provided 
for. Thus far, Ambrose Park across 
from the chalk bluff and Crystal Peak 
Park in Verdi stand alone as waterside 
picnic spots on the Nevada side of the 
state line. An attractive plan for extend- 
ing the latter with camping facilities 
and trails leading downstream for some 
distance, prepared by the Washoe 
county park planner, was vetoed by lo- 
cal landowners. However, the city of 
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More visitors in 1965 than Florida or Washington, D.C. 
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East of Sparks, in this deep and 





Sparks has such a plan in the works for 
a particular area near Vista. California 
provides for overnight camping at a 
number of points; Nevada does not, 
though it is being considered for a 
160-acre park projected for the Wads- 
worth area. 
TOWARD CONSERVATION 

All this could be improved. Certainly 
an increasing public need is here. The 
asset value of the Truckee river to the 
region through which it flows might be 
closer to realization were a modified 
River Authority set up in which state, 
county, and city forces could join to 
this end. Much talk of river beautifica- 
tion has come to little or nothing, al- 
though committees have been formed to 
make recommendations, and the plan- 





ning and park commissions have mulled 
the possibilities without much conclu- 
sive action so far. Mayor Christensen of 
Sparks has observed, “We can only go 
as far as our tax rate will allow. We 
are anticipating more parks and recrea- 
tion areas’ and the background work is 
being done.”’ Mayor Quilici of Reno has 
appointed a Citizens Advisory Commit- 
tee with Mr. Edward Parsons, a promi- 
nent architect, as special advisor in 
beautification matters with particular 
emphasis on improving the river. 
Slowly the attitudes are changing, but 
action is so much a matter of available 
funds, as the Mayor of Sparks points 
out. Private interest also makes for dif- 
ficulty. A rancher does not want the 
public traipsing by his pasture in large 





narrowing canyon, a freeway, railroad tracks and power lines follow the route set by the river. 


numbers, tossing trash over fences, or 
annoying stock. Corporations established 
by the river are loath to move their 
facilities, owners of commercial build- 
ings which have encroached upon the 
channel for decades cannot be expected 
to move them; and one of the difficulties 
in abating such nuisances lies in the 
fact that no maps can be found which 
show the legal “meander line” of the 
Truckee, within which an encroachment 
can be determined. This bound is lost in 
antiquity. Besides which, condemnation 
is an evil word. 

Zoning will help save areas not al- 
ready lost. The Regional Planning Com- 
mission for Washoe county some time 
ago set up an R4 zone all along the 
Truckee between Verdi and Reno, with 
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certain exceptions. This restriction will 
tend to preserve the “green belt’’ area 
unspoiled, although it will not by itself 
bring public access or use. 

Improvement of the river should in- 
clude both development of recreational 
resources and preservation of scenic 
values. Often it is difficult to distinguish 
between the two objectives. The State- 
wide Master Plan, released in Septem- 
ber, 1965, by the Department of Conser- 
vation and Natural Resources, makes 
the following general recommendations, 
among many far-sighted and far-reach- 
ing observations: 

“The state, counties, and cities, in- 
dividually or cooperatively, should take 
immediate steps to acquire lands pos- 
sessing outstanding recreational poten- 
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tial, particularly at Lake Tahoe, along 
major streams, and near metropolitan 
centers ... to preserve and protect the 
quality and quantity of Nevada’s wa- 
ter resources.” Also recommended were: 
recreational planning, protection of ri- 
parian -vegetation for recreation use, 
and (more) waste disposal plants to 
prevent pollution. 

Beautification is one of those words. 
Since the quality lies in the eye of the 
beholder, it must be considered a very 
subjective thing. Yet real estate people, 
chambers of commerce, politicians, and 
common citizens use the term as if it 
meant the same to all, could be meas- 
ured in units, and at a price be ob- 
tained and applied. Stuff and nonsense! 
Just for instance: an island was built 


Just west of Reno the scene is still quietly rustic. Now the river plunges into a city world of walled embankments and busy bridges. 


in the middle of the Truckee between 
two of Reno’s busiest streets, as a WPA 
project; a block long, terminating in 
bridge piers, it presented rather the 
outline of a ship, with a deckload of 
trees, shrubs, and flowerbeds. Paths 
wound around and between the plant- 
ings although there was no practical 
way for people to reach this island. The 
border was composed of quite large 
boulders, normally rising well above the 
water level. Was this a thing of beauty? 
For one thing, it was difficult to keep 
in a clean and orderly condition, for 
it tended to deteriorate and grow 
scraggly. Ducks nested seasonally in the 
tangle. From time to time it required 
policing, but people—a lot of them, 
anyway—liked it. Then came Thanks- 
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The charm of water in the city—reflections, swirling currents and the nonchalant play of ducks that have no fear of traffic. 


giving Day, 1950. After the flood the 
boulders were about all that remained, 
and there was bitter comment that it 
had made a bottleneck in the channel 
and aggravated the flood. Since that 
time there has been more attention paid 
to channel clearance, but not much to 
beautification. 

In making esthetic evaluations one 
feature should not be overlooked, and 
this is the relatively unsullied character 
of so much of the canyon. The people 
of California and Nevada should be 
unanimously glad that placer gold was 
not found in commercial quantity here. 
We have not had the extensive barren 
piles of rocks deposited in rows by 
stacker belts of vanished dredges, with 
all the hideous and wasted landscapes 




















found along so much of the Sierra’s 
western slopes. Nor have the cliffs and 
banks above the river been stripped of 
protecting soil and vegetation by the 
giants of hydraulic operations; no noz- 
zles have picked the bones of the hills. 
Most of the old unsightly installations 
—we could name the brewery at Boca 
and the icehouse at Mercury, as well 
as Floriston’s paper mill—belong only 
to memory or hearsay. Man has not 
much ravaged nature here. 

One wonders sometimes if people 
have time to notice beauty any more. 
Looking down from a Convair, do they 
see the river at all? Tooling along at 
65-plus, what driver has time for the 
sight and the scent of manzanita in 
bloom, the vision of a western tanager 


splashing color against hillside green- 
ery, or the sudden pattern of a deer— 
unless to swerve annoyed with unslack- 
ened speed? No one involved in the 
highway point-to-point, indeed, but pos- 
sibly a growing clique of refugees from 
metropolitan hysteria. Pathological 
pressures of everyday living require 
some complete relief, such as getting to 
know a bit of wildness again. It is still 
possible to approach and listen to the 
song of the Truckee where it breaks 
into spray and scatters the light in 
silvery brilliance over its ancient un- 
spoiled courses. This has been so for 
centuries, and will remain. 
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about the CONTRIBUTORS 


Carson City writer ANTHONY. AMARAL, 
in his article on Will James on 

page 4, reminds those who have for- 
gotten that the famous cowboy-artist 
was once very much a part of the 
Nevada scene. Amaral, himself an 
expert rider and trainer of horses, is 
working on a book about Hollywood 
movie horses, which will be published 
by Bobbs- Merrill. 


JAMES H. SMITH, photographer from 
Sparks, Nevada, has followed the 
sport of skiing for many years. In his 
article on page 12 he combines words 
and photos to give us an up-to-date 
survey of local ski activities. 


Native of New York, Nevadan by choice, 
Mo.uuy MAGEE lives on the Grass Valley 
Ranch near Austin which she operates 
with her husband, Richard Magee. Mrs. 
Magee travels frequently to Reno to 
attend sessions of the University of 
Nevada Board of Regents on which 

she serves as vice chairman. She has 
written articles for Ford Times, Family 
Circle and Vogue, and for several years 
produced a weekly column for the Reese 
River Reveille. In this issue she tells a 
delightful tale, page 18, about a 
memorable day in Austin. 


Many recall the article SAMUEL G. 
HOUGHTON wrote about park plans 
for Lake Tahoe in this magazine last 
spring. Mr. Houghton has done it 
again, producing for this issue 

(page 24) what is probably the most 
comprehensive portrait of a Nevada 
river ever written. Active in com- 
munity affairs, Houghton is a former 
trustee of the Washoe County Library, 
the president of the Nevada Art 
Gallery and an articulate member 

of the Sierra Club. 


Photos for the story about the 
Truckee were taken by PHILIP HYDE, 
well-known California conservationist 
and photographer whose work has 
appeared in many magazines and 
books including his memorable 

The Last Redwoods. Hyde lives in 
Plumas County northwest of Reno 
and frequently slips across the 
border to take pictures in Nevada. 


ALEXIS KELNER of Salt Lake City, an 
avid yet cautious cave explorer, 
warns, in his informative article on 
page 48, that many of Nevada’s caves 
are definitely not for amateurs. For 
those of us who may not wish to try 
the game of spelunking, Kelner shows 
us what goes on underground in a 
series of vivid color photos. =a 10 
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James W. Hulse, 1965 $7.50 


THE NEVADA ADVENTURE 


In this new Nevada history, author James Hulse examines 
Nevada from primitive man to the nuclear age. Moving vividly 
through his chapters are the explorers who first probed into a 
forbidding desert wilderness, the mountain men, the pioneers, 
Mormon settlers, fortune hunters, miners, hardy ranchers, 
empire builders and great statesmen. The story of Nevada is 
saga, and Dr. Hulse has captured in his book the lusty and 
courageous qualities of the state. Clothbound, 289 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated by photographs selected from historical files. 


Olga Reifschneider, 1965 $4.95 
BIOGRAPHIES OF NEVADA BOTANISTS 


Author Olga Reifschneider of Reno, while studying botany, 
became fascinated with plants bearing the names of explorers 
and little-known botanists. The resulting book is aimed at 
acquainting Nevadans with the botanists in their state’s his- 
tory. It vividly describes the work of such men as Fremont, 
Lemmon, and Doten. The volume is illustrated by a remarkable 
collection of portraits. Clothbound, 165 pages. 
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MONOGRAPHS IN THE HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE SERIES 


No.2 Russell R. Elliott, RADICAL LABOR IN THE NEVADA MIN- 
ING BOOMS: 1900-1920, 1962 (Second printing, 1963), 
71 pages. $1.50 
No. Harry Chase, Jr., and others, ISSUES IN AMERICAN FOR- 
EIGN POLICY, 1962, 82 pages. $1.50 


Russell R. Elliott and Helen J. Poulton, WRITINGS ON 
NEVADA: A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY (No. 2, Bibliograph- 
ical Series), 1963, 156 pages. $1.75 


John Folkes, NEVADA’S NEWSPAPERS: 1854-1964 
(No. 3, Bibliographical Series), 1964, 197 pages. $2.50 


Mary Ellen Glass, WATER FOR NEVADA: THE RECLAMA- 
TION CONTROVERSY, 1965, 62 pages. $1.50 


Eleanore Bushnell, THE NEVADA CONSTITUTION: ITS 
ORIGIN AND GROWTH, 1965, 180 pages. $3.00 

















BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERIES 


Helen J. Poulton, JAMES EDWARD CHURCH: BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY OF A SNOW SCIENTIST, 1964, 35 pages. $1.50 


Helen J. Poulton, NEVADA STATE AGENCIES: FROM TER- 
RITORY THROUGH STATEHOOD, 1964, 97 pages. $1.75 


BED 


Copies of these publications may 
be obtained by writing to: 


U4 University of Nevada Press 


University Station 
Reno, Nevada 
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PHOTO CREDITS 
WILL JAMES—Front cover, color paintings and 
drawings in the article. Reproduced from the 
following books by Will James with the per- 
mission of Charles Scribner’s Sons: LONE COW- 
BOY, p. 208, (copyright 1930 Charles Scribner’s 
Sons; renewal copyright © 1958 Auguste Du- 
fault); smoKy, p. 158, (copyright 1926, 1929 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; renewal copyright 1954 
Auguste Dufault, © 1957 Charles Scribner’s 
Sons); COWBOY IN THE MAKING, p. 16, (copy- 
right 1937 Charles Scribner’s Sons); ALL IN THE 
DAY’S RIDING, pp. 127 and 159, (copyright 1933 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; renewal copyright © 
1961 Auguste Dufault). Photos on pp. 11, 58, 
59 loaned by the author. RENO’S SNOW PLAY- 
GROUND—AII photos by James H. Smith. DOUBLE 
TROUBLE—Drawings by Florence Kerechuk. THE 
TRUCKEE RIVER STORY—AIl photos by Philip 
Hyde. SPELUNKING—AII photos by Alexis Kel- 
ner. LAS VEGAS TO BELMONT—AIl photos by Joe 
Buck, courtesy the Las Vegas News Bureau. 
NEVADA NOTEBOOK—Photo of Lorne Greene, cour- 
ey eorse Broadcasting Company, Burbank, 
alif. 


IT’S ALL A PART OF SERVICE 


From the splicer on a line to an operator at 
the board . . . two examples of how Bell of 
Nevada serves you. One, a mechanical, 
technical specialist . . . the other ‘fa voice 
with a smile,” two of the many functions 
performed by the over 1500 Bell people to 
bring you the finest, most efficient tele- 
phone service in the world by connecting 
you with the world-wide convenience of 
instant communications. 

Bell of Nevada is growing with Nevada. 
These are two of the many Nevadans con- 
tributing to this growth. 
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SPEUNKING 


exploring nevada’s vast underground 





Story and Photos by 
Alexis Kelner 


Nevada’s Whipple Cave 
was certainly a difficult place 
to leave. Nevertheless we 
clipped into the nylon safety 
rope and one by one started 
the slow ascent of the cable 
ladder, dangling freely 
through a sunlit opening 65 
feet directly overhead. Out- 
side, as we coiled our moun- 
taineering ropes and pre- 
pared our rucksacks for the 
hike back to the waiting jeep 
we talked about the wonder- 
ful underground world we 
had just left. 

We had been visitors to 
two subterranean rooms 
carved deep within a lime- 
stone flank of the Egan range 
foothills and had crawled 
along dark, narrow passages 
and squeezeways lined with 
slippery flowstone thousands 
of years in the making. We 
marveled at the countless un- 
derground formations, both 
delicate and massive, that we 
had found throughout the 
cave. We remembered the 
crystal purity of an under- 
ground pool, maintained for 
ages by droplets seeping 
through the overlaying rock. 

The cave was difficult to 
abandon, but night was ap- 
proaching and with it the 
momentarily forgotten re- 
sponsibilities of Monday’s 
work-a-day world. 

Our visit to this particular 
cavern was the last of several 
weekends spent in pleasant 
exploration of northeast Ne- 





Entering the unknown—a 
Spelunker descends on a 
mountaineering rope into 
Whipple Cave’s impressive pit. 
This cave is definitely not for 
beginners. 


vada’s many “wild” caves. 
From the eastern portions of 
the Cherry Creek range to 
the myriad caves of the 
Snake, Schell Creek, and 
Egan ranges we roamed along 
jeep trails and washes in 
search of nature’s under- 
ground creations. We were 
impressed with what we 
found and agreed wholeheart- 
edly with Dr. William R. 
Halliday, a noted American 
speleologist and author, who 
has stated that some day 
northeastern Nevada will 
rank as one of America’s 
great cave areas. 

Exploration of Nevada’s 
many underground chambers 
is enjoyable and fascinating 
and for the most part, abso- 
lutely safe and relatively sim- 
ple. Outside of a hard hat, 
several reliable light sources 
and proper footwear, little 
additional equipment is nec- 
essary for safe spelunking in 
most of the area’s many 
caves. 

Today much of Nevada’s 
spelunking is done by a num- 
ber of experienced cave ex- 
plorers associated with sev- 
eral active outing clubs and 
local chapters, or ‘“Grottoes,” 
of the National Speleological 
Society whose headquarters 
are in Arlington, Virginia. 
The groups most active in 
northeastern Nevada are the 
Salt Lake Grotto and Reno’s 
recently organized Great Ba- 
sin Grotto. Since each chap- 


Whipple Cave is one of the 
most beautiful so far dis- 
covered in eastern Nevada, but 
it is for experts only. Safety 
gear is essential. 











ter consists primarily of am- 
ateur spelunkers the groups 
are always on the lookout for 
potential members and wel- 
come beginners with a zeal 
for cave exploration and un- 
derground adventure. 

The neophyte spelunker 
who resides in the Ely area 
is exceptionally fortunate. 
Rangers and naturalists of 
nearby Lehman Caves Na- 
tional Monument have organ- 
ized a series of “Spelunker’s 
Tours,’ held at the monu- 
ment and designed to help 
educate novice cavers about 
the hazards of spelunking 
and to teach them elements 
of safe cave exploration and 
conservation. 

What are some of the basic 
rules that student cavers 
learn during each two hour 
long tour? 

Never go into a cave alone! 
An accident can happen to 
anyone — no matter how ex- 
perienced — and without a 
companion to summon aid a 
needless tragedy may result. 

Have at least two, prefer- 
ably three separate sources of 
light. These may be flash- 
lights, carbide lamps or lan- 
terns, or elaborate electric 
headlamps, but each should 
be in perfect operating con- 
dition. To be stranded in a 
totally dark cave without a 
workable light is not an un- 
common occurrence and the 
long wait can be uncomforta- 
ble and annoying. 


Inside Whipple cave explorers 
find rewarding scenery such as 
this—a 40-foot column thou- 
sands of years in the making, 
a masterpiece of sculpture. 





Wear a helmet. Besides be- 
ing an excellent “rack” for a 
headlamp a helmet will also 
protect one’s head from that 
inevitable bump against a 
low ceiling and may prevent 
serious injury during a sud- 
den, unexpected rock-fall. 

Notify someone of your 
plans and destination: a res- 
cue attempt is worthless if 
no one knows where you are. 

Once inside a cave stay 
away from any pits or sud- 
den drops. Don’t trust old 
ropes, wire cables, or wooden 
ladders that have been aban- 
doned by previous visitors. 
The high humidity encoun- 
tered in caves causes such 
equipment to rot and deteri- 
orate rapidly, making it to- 
tally unsafe. 

So that others may enjoy 
cave exploration after you, 
do not disturb the cave’s for- 
mations, its plant and ani- 
mal life. Leave intact any 
historical records you may 
find — relics or visitor regis- 
ters, for example. 

Of the two dozen caves 
which have been located in 
northeastern Nevada the 
most interesting to the neo- 
phyte is Cave Valley Cave 
50 miles south of Ely and 
the Model and Snake Creek 
Caves, both within the 
Wheeler Scenic Area of Hum- 
boldt National Forest near 
Baker. Whipple Cave, one of 
Nevada’s most scenic wild 
caves, is not recommended 


There is satisfaction in explor- 
ing underground, as the dis- 
coverers of Lehman and Carls- 
bad knew—but it takes skill 
and caution. 














for beginners. To explore it, 
advanced mountaineering | 
techniques and much special-_ 
ized equipment is required. 

Cave Valley Cave has been 
known since early pioneer 
days and was visited and 
mapped by the Wheeler Sur- 
vey some 100 years ago. It 
consists mainly of a single 
passage some 2,200 feet in 
length which is thought to be 
the longest in Nevada and 
one of the longest single pas- 
sages in the West. In addi- 
tion to several side passages 
the main corridor contains 
various incredibly wide, low 
rooms. The floor of the cave 
is composed of soft, moist 
clay and fortunately for the 
visitor no crawling is re- 
quired within the cave. 

Somewhat more difficult is 
Model Cave. Its entrance is 
a very low “belly crawl” 
through powdery dust con- 
taining, of all things, numer- 
ous porcupine quills. After 
several hundred feet the pas- 
sage, now coated with wet, 
slippery and tenacious clay, 
becomes larger and proceeds 
to meander for the next 2,400 
feet. 

Even more exasperating is 
the entrance to Snake Creek 
Cave. Through the first 125 
feet of the cave one must 
crawl through extremely dry, 
powdery dust that has the 
unpleasant smell — and taste 
—of powdered rat droppings. 
The particles of dust are so 


Another view of Whipple’s en- 
trance. Some 65 feet below lie 
scattered fragments of ropes 
and rotting ladders left by ex- 
plorers decades ago. 


fine that masks are advisable 
for prevention of “dust pneu- 
monia.” Then, along the next 
250 feet, the passage becomes 
a dipping, tortuous crawl- 
way, often as narrow as 18 
inches and less than a foot 
high, where there are unique 
air currents that periodically 
reverse their direction. Even- 
tually the passage widens 
and for a distance of 450 feet 
remains comfortably high 
and wide. The final chamber 
of the cave contains several 
columns and a large empty 
pool rimmed with shelfstone 
extending as much as two 
feet from the wall. 

It goes without saying 
that most wild caves of north- 
eastern Nevada, as well as 
caves universally, inflict 
slight hardships and mild 
suffering even to the most 
experienced spelunkers. 
“Hardships” may be as insig- 
nificant as a scraped knuckle, 
bruised knee or elbow or as 
ludicrous as a caver’s en- 
counter with a frightened 
porcupine inside a confining 
passage. But discomforts 
such as these are regarded by 
the serious explorer as na- 
ture’s ‘admission fees’? for 
the privilege of trespass and 
exploration — levies that the 
discoverers of Lehman, Mam- 
moth, and Carlsbad Caverns 
were more than willing to 


pay. 


Entrance to Snake Creek Cave, 
high on the east slopes of Nev- 
ada’s Snake Range. A _spe- 
lunker here warms himself 
after leaving the wet, muddy 
passages below. 
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Belmont’s courthouse, monu- 
ment to the great mining days. 


PHOTOS BY JOE BUCK 


Belmont and Manhattan, two 
old mining towns in the Toqui- 
ma Range, share some of Cen- 
tral Nevada’s most impressive 
scenery. Belmont, settled in 1864, 
is the older. Its famous court- 
house, standing empty now 
above other deserted buildings of 
the town, dates from 1867. Man- 
hattan, despite its Big City 
name, flourished but briefly in 
the eighties and again early this 
century. A few loyal residents 
live there still. 

The two towns provide a 
worth-while destination from 
Las Vegas. Although the trip can 
be made in a day, many families 
find it much less.strenuous to re- 
lax and spend one night enroute 
in Tonopah. 
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Like most other ghost town buildings, this one is a bit the worse for wear. 
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‘One of Manhattan’s skyscrapers—Nevada style. 
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James and wife, Alice, in Washoe Valley in the twenties. 


minutes to treat and bandage James’ torn scalp. 
All the while James was unconscious. Finally, he 
shook his head, trying, as he said later, “to get 
back among the living.” As Fred and Elmer steadied 
him on his feet, James, grinning broadly, began to 
sing, “Oh Bury Me Not On The Lone Prairie.” 
This prompted one of the spectators who had 
gathered to comment: ‘“He’s out of his head!” 

James looked wanly at the man and answered, 
“You'd be out of your head too if you tried to bend 
a railroad track with it .. .” 

James was 28 when Happy convinced him that 
his bronc-busting days were finished. Happy suc- 
ceeded in rocking a thought into James’ head that 
stuck: he was too old to be riding bucking horses 
and that the broncs would get the best of him if 
he continued to play that game. James told Fred 
and Elmer he was through with rough horses and 
would now study art and paint pictures of the cow 
country. 

James went to San Francisco and while studying 
at an art school there, he hounded the editorial 
office of Sunset. The editors of the magazine liked 
James’ spontaneous and vivid style. Within three 
months he sold a series of sketches—vignettes of 
horses, cowboys and western wildlife. His first draw- 
ing appeared in the January, 1920, issue of Sunset 
and for the rest of his life, James’ work was con- 
sistently in print. 

Now, more determined than ever to become a 
painter, he returned to Reno and soon after, mar- 
ried Fred’s sister, Alice. They went through a two 
year period of roaming together in Arizona, New 
Mexico and New York, but eventually they re- 
turned to Reno to live. All the while, Alice had 
marveled at her husband’s skill in telling stories 
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about his adventures as a cowboy. She encouraged 
him to write those stories. But James shunned the 
thought, contending he was an artist, not a writer. 
However he did write an article called Bucking 
Horse and Bucking Horse Riders. Following his 
custom of “riding for the high points,”’ James sub- 
mitted the article along with some excellent sketches 
to Scribner’s Monthly, now defunct but formerly a 
highly esteemed publication. The story was ac- 
cepted and James embarked on a new career. He 
sent dozens of stories about range life to Scribner’s, 
Saturday Evening Post, Youth’s Companion and 
other magazines. Later, these same stories were pub- 
lished in book form by Scribner’s: Cowboys North 
and South (1924), The Drifting Cowboy (1925), 
and Cow Country (1927). None were fiction; all 
were written in Nevada; all were chantings about 
the cowboy fraternity and the cowboy way of life. 
James had dipped his pen into rooted nostalgia 
and caught the pace of cowboy culture when life in 
this part of America was molded by sky, land, and 
livestock. He knew too, deeply and sympathetically, 
Nevada’s old time buckaroos whose memories of 
the open range days were all that remained of a 
receding frontier. Now in their twilight time, the 
fledgling years of the twentieth century, they were 
as much relics of the range as were longhorn cattle. 
Their nostalgic recollections of the “good old days’’ 
were magnetically attractive to James. He wrote 
about them and the range in their own strong, vivid 
jargon, in a style unframed and unaffected by for- 
mality and grammar. His early stories had the 
happy humor and homely sentiment that stamp 
him, in one critic’s words, “as one of the little 
group of blown-in-the-glass interpreters of the West.” 

The editors at Scribner’s were encouraged by the 
success of Cowboys North and South and while 
preparing his other short stories for publication in 
book form, they urged James to attempt a fiction 
piece. They even suggested the type of story they 
wanted—one about the West, one that would com- 
pare with Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn in tempo 
and atmosphere. The challenge loomed high for 
James. 

In the meantime, James and Alice had moved 





Where Smoky was born, the James’ house in Washoe 
Valley..It now serves as headquarters for summer camp 
at the Washoe Pines Ranch, operated by Dr. and Mrs. 
Richard G. Miller. 











from Reno to Washoe Valley, living there in a 
cabin at the edge of the pines where the Sierra 
foothills begin their slide down into the flat pasture 
lands. Above the cabin and deep into the trees, 
James built his small rock studio and there he 
started his first attempt at fiction. He told Alice 
he was writing a story about his “ol’ Smoky horse.” 

Smoky, The One Man Horse, illustrated by some 
of the finest paintings and drawings James ever 
produced, appeared in the late summer of 1926. 
The book was immediately accepted by the critics 
as one of the great American horse stories. Smoky 
was reprinted once in October, twice in November, 
five times in December and continuously since 1928 
has been kept in print by Scribner’s as one of their 
illustrated classic editions. It has been translated 
into Russian, Danish, Swedish and recently, into 
Japanese and Yugoslavian. Twice, in 1933 and in 
1948, Smoky was made into a motion picture. 

In 1927, Smoky was awarded the Newberry 
Award from the American Library Association as 
the best contribution to children’s literature. 

But Smoky, like Huckleberry Finn, is not just a 
children’s book. Neither is it simply a story about 
a horse. In language and spirit, Smoky reaches back 
to the cow country of the early twentieth century, 
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to a way of life which went down with the sun 
many settings ago. And Smoky, the horse, lives as 
a real horse—as real as the mouse gray gelding 
named Smoky which James rode for some years in 
Nevada. The book is uniquely American in origin, 
as much a product of the western frontier as the 
writing of Bret Harte and Mark Twain. As Harte 
was to the California mining camps of the 1850’s 
and Twain to the bawdy social world here in the 
1870’s, James was, in the 1920’s, the popular inter- 
preter of the range and ranch life of the West. 

Will James left Nevada for Montana after the 
success of Smoky. There he bought a large ranch 
and continued to write. But his later books never 
had the freshness and honesty, the earthy sim- 
plicity that distinguished those he wrote in Nevada. 

To Happy, the horse that started James into his 
writing career, he once penned a few thoughts of 
warm appreciation. 

“I'd like to meet Happy again,” he wrote in 
one of his stories, ‘and I’d like to touch his 
black hide in a sort of handshake from one 
artist to another. So if I’m to be thankful, 
Happy is the one who’d get the first thanks.” 
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WITH CHRISTMAS just around the > 





corner, a flurry of snowflakes in _ 
_ the air and carols sounding in the © 


streets, father is sharpening up his : 


trusty hatchet and mapping out the / oe 


route to the hills where he will 
select and cut the family Christm. 
tree. You can still bring in y 
own tree in Nevada, any size 
shape, just as grandfather 

years ago. The Bureau of 
Management provides permits 
instructions, and ores yo 
specified areas 
where pinyons 
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The couple were the fir: 
nabbed, to their delight, $ 
of the Chamber’s “Tourist of th 
Week” program. Western hospital- 
ity in an unexpected manner, 
GLANCING AT THE PAPERS. The Fa 
lon Citizen checks off some of the 
birds found in a nearby refug 
area—Red- breasted Nuthatch, Ye 
-low-billed Cuckoo, Black- hellied 
Plover, Long-billed Dowitcher and 
Red- -shafted Flicker, Funny, the 
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‘Tl Lite 


Only Harvey’s has it all: 200 luxury rooms, 
all with a Lake view. 6 restaurants, 
including a Polynesian paradise, The Top. 
Continuous entertainment. 

Top show business acts. A glamorous Casino. 


Complete convention facilities, too! 





The place fo stay at Lake Tahoe 





Harvey’s Resort Hotel » Lake Tahoe’s first luxury hotel. 


